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many, and was respected by many) to become 
a servant unto all, and counted the off-scour- 
ing of all, and be abused by any boy or the 
vilest person I meet; and it was much con- 
trary to my will, to refuse that glory, honor, 
and preferment of the world which was offered 
me by the rulers thereof, when I was beloved 
of them and hundreds more; and when I 
preached among them in the pulpits daily, 
and was then called of men, Master, like the 
hirelings of England, who being in the curse 
cannot cease from sin, 2 Pet. ii. 14; yet I still 
For “ The Friend.” |refused their unrighteous gain, and denied 
The Ground of True Ministry. all their gifts and rewards, for the Lord in his 
In an address to the people of Hereford-|mercy kept me out of them temptations ; 
shire, England, written by Humphrey Smith, though sometimes some that were then near 
while suffering, as he says on the title page of friends unto me, would have persuaded me to 
his tract, “for the testimony of a pure con- have taken something of what was offered as 
wience in this filthy, stinking, wicked, abomin-|to live upon, but I durst not, if I had wanted 
able prison, being the common Gaol and House|food or rayment; but answered one justice 
of Correction at Winchester,” he relates the|}Who was proposing me a free gift toward 
manner in which his Heavenly Father hum-|maintenance, which might have been worth 
bled and instructed him, and made him willing|£100 a year or more, seeing I left my employ- 
to go forth and proclaim his gospel to the}ment freely to preach daily, but I say I an- 
le. swered, I shall rather go in sheep-skins and 
In it he refers to the days when he “stood |goat-skins, and eat bread and drink water.” 
up as a tall cedar in the height of profession, Though there was a degree of honesty in res 
preaching great and high things daily unto Humphrey Smith at the time when he thusjof God, and at the present made willing to 
others: whereby,” he says, “then I was ad- labored as a minister among the people, yet/undergo all tribulations, if in my whole life I 
mired by many hundreds, who thereby came he had not then known that thorough change |did convert but one soul to God; seeing and } 
not to receive power to overcome their sins, of heart which the Spirit of Christ effects in|feeling the redemption of one soul to be so 
neither yet attain to that which the souls of|his faithful followers, neither was his ministry | precious.” , 
many of them thirsted after.” And he gives}an unmixed stream from the only pure foun- 
ss one motive for writing the address, adesire|tain. He had “a great zeal and real intent 
that none of these might be stumbled at any|to do good,” and refused to receive pay for 
thing that had since befallen himself on ac-|his preaching ; yet, he says, his zeal was “not 
count of his rebellion against the Light of|according to knowledge on the cross of Christ 
Christ, and unwillingness to bear the cross. |Which crucifies to the world,” and the cross 
He shows that neither Christ nor his minis-| being left behind, the love of the world re- 
ters designed to open a door for idleness, in|mained = him, and he was reproved by the 
enforcing His command that a call to the| Light of Christ for vain glory and having the 
ministry must be obeyed, even when it re-|praise of men, “and so my preaching did not 
quired the forsaking of houses, goods, or lands;|bring souls home to God, though I informed 
and he thus refers to his own case : their minds of many things which many igno- 
“But how contrary it was to my own will|rant people knew not before, and so though 
to fulfil the will of the Lord, in leaving my|much love was in many, yet this brought not 
«ployment and outward business in the|forth fruits of obedience unto God, and so all 
world, let all them judge with the light who|came to little ; for the people remained in their 
knew my conversation therein, and saw my |sins and received not power to come out of it.” 
tagerness in the things of the world and con-| “ When I was in the height of the world’s 
trivances therein, beyond many men; my|Way and worship, and expecting riches to in- 
heart being set in the earthly things, being/¢rease, even then in an unexpected time did 
very fierce in laboring therein, for the getting the dread of the Lord fall upon me, and his 
and increasing of the fruits of the earth, as| wonderful oe power wrought exceeding- 
though I would have laid up treasure formany |!y in me, to break me off from all my ways, 
years which might have been good in its place, |#2d separate me from all the worships of the 
if my mind had been redeemed out of it, and world, and give me to see the abominations of 
my heart from the covetousness thereof; but|#ll the prayers of the wicked, and the inva- 
say again, it was much contrary to my/lidity of all the worships of all mankind who 
strong will, to leave these things and the love|are out of God’s covenant, and the operations 
ofthem, and much more that might be named,|then upon me by the terrible hand of the 
and be taken from it with a hundred fifty| Lord, and the strivings that were in me can 
Pound loss, and be exposed to want, hard-|never be declared ; and then did the Lord com-|“ I never came to receive pardon for sin, nor 
thips, revilings, imprisonments, whippings, mand me to follow him in obedience to his'power over it, nor to receive the life of the 
stonings and all manner of cruel torture, that! Will, to declare against all unrighteousness of|Son of God, until his judgments had con- 
@sons of men might have power to inflict} men which I saw in the light of life to be in|founded all that wisdom which I had learned 
tpon my body; and for me (that ruled over|Priests, rulers, and people, and I then saw|from and among the priests and professors.” 


clearly in the eternal light and foresight of 
God, the hardships, cruelties, whippings, im- 
prisonments and dungeon, and many such 
oe which since in part have been upon 
this body fulfilled, as may be read in several 
of my books, and at that time did the power- 
ful life of God so much break through me, 
with such unspeakable love, that I was even 
willing to leave all and walk with God. 

“But then, contrary to Paul, I reasoned 
with flesh and blood, that I should be esteemed 
a madman, and that people would not believe 
me, and that I was not fit (and many such 
things); then the word of the Lord was spoken 
in me, saying, who is it that openeth the 
mouth, is it not I, the Lord? then was my 
bowels even turned within me, with the con- 
straining power of God’s eternal love ; and I 
began to be willing, but when that was a little 
over, the tempter being near, I reasoned con- 
cerning my wife and children, how they should 
be provided for, and presently the promise of 
the Lord was, that they should be cared for, 
and his promise was to me, that he who con- 
verted souls to God, should shine as the stars 
for ever ; and when I had received them words 
into me, I was overcome with the refreshings 




















































































































































Though the command was so clear, yet 
through reasonings about his outward busi- 
ness, he turned from the path that was opened 
before him; and the result was, as he says, 
“ My outward goods, which I then loved more 
than Christ, became as a prey and a spoil to 
unreasonable men, and most unjustly on their 

arts, was I by them deprived of it; and the 
ew also dried up all my springs within, that 
such a time after I knew that | was left with- 
out hope, being in the horrible pit of darkness 
from God, that I could neither pray nor be- 
lieve, but resolved that I was accursed from 
God for ever, (and that which disobeyed was 
so,) and being in a sad miserable condition, 
resolved to write a warning to all people, that 
they may take —— by me, and never 
resist the Spirit, as I had done, but before I 
could write, (sinking down into the condemna- 
tion, without murmuring against God, know- ‘ 
ing Him to be just, if He cast me into the 
nethermost hell for ever ;) the Lord had com- 

assion on me, and lifted my soul out of the 
horrible pit, and stayed me with his hand for 
a time.” 

Thus was he prepared by mingled judg- 
ments and mercies to become a faithful mes- 
senger, and to proclaim the way of salvation 
to others. For the warning and instruction 
of others he has left the following testimony : 























































































Signing the Ute Treaty. 

A. B. Meacham, in the last number of The 
Council Fire, gives a vivid description of the 
scene at the signing of the treaty by the Un- 
compahgre Utes. 
the Commissioners on the part of the United 
States. The act of Congress required the ap- 


proval of three-fourths of the male adults of 


the Indian tribes. After obtaining the signa- 
tures of the Uncompahgres to the agreement, 
the Commission went to the Southern Ute 
agency, where Ouray, the head chief of all the 
Utes was taken sick and has since died, es- 
teemed by those who knew him, as “a great 
and a good man.” The description is as fol- 
lows : 


“ Ouray, sitting in an arm-chair with un- 
covered head between the commissioners and 
the Indians, was the chief attraction for all 
eyes. Immediately opposite sat Sap-o-vo-nare, 
the right-hand man of Ouray. In front Cap- 
tain Jack, chief of the White River Utes, who 
met and defeated Thornburg less than one 
= ago, with Sa-wa-wick, second chief of the 

hite River Utes, at his side; Colorow ona 
back seat with head covered; while Chav-a- 
naux, Pie-ah, Wass, Jock-nichi, Al-han-doo, 


Galota, and the other chiefs and head men of 


the Uncompahgre Utes, and a few White 
Rivers were seated near the front, the space 
behind them being filled by earnest, red- 
skinned men. 

It was an impressive scene, one that will 
never be forgotten by those present. Without 
a word or sign, simultaneously the entire 
council became stilled as if some mighty spirit 
had settled in the midst to impress every heart 
with the importance of the hour. To the Red 
Man it was doubly solemn. He was standing 
on the line that divides savage from civil life. 
The moment he ‘touched the pen’ he was 
pledged to throw behind him the long-es- 
tablished laws of his fathers and begin a new 
life, one of which he knew but little. He 
would be signing away the mountains and 
valleys that held the ashes of his ancestors 
and the bodies of his children dead. He would 
forfeit forever the right to roam a free man, 
over hill and plain. He was consenting to 
become an alien in the land that gave him 
birth. He was acknowledging the right of a 
master race of men to turn the rivers from 
their channels and tear up the valleys and 
hedges therein against his footsteps ; to invade 
the mountains where his medicine men com- 
muned in silence with the invisible powers ; 
all these were passing in brief review before 
him as he sat facing the representatives of a 
nation that had failed to do justice to him in 
the past. Well may he ponder; we wonder 
not that this man hesitates. If left to follow 
his own heart the paltry sums of money prom- 
ised would not tempt him for a moment ; but 
he has but one alternative. If he accepts not 
the proffered terms he knows that soon the 
gold hunters will drive his people to madness ; 
that notwithstanding his concession of the 
mountains to the miner, the valleys too will 
be demanded. He knows too well that he can- 
not stand against the armies the white man 
can bring. All these things have been dis- 
cussed in the councils of the Utes, and they 
have been forced to accept what by choice 
they would have spurned. 

While it is true that the ‘Ute agreement’ 
is the most liberal and just of any that has 
ever been made with the Indians of the United 


He was present as one of| 


States, it is painfully true also that the Indian 
only accepts it from force of circumstances 
that he cannot resist. ‘Put yourself in his 
place,’ and you will understand why this un- 
speakable stillness pervades this council.— 
Every commissioner gg imbued with 
sympathy for the Red Man. There is no im- 
patience manifested, although all feel that if 
the Utes refuse to ratify this agreement war 
will be inevitable. The white man has said 
it over and over ‘the Utes must go.’ Years 
ago Ouray had stunned a commissioner of the 
United States by asking ‘1s not your Govern- 
ment strong enough to protect the Indian ? 
The question was never answered. The com- 
missioner would not admit the truth; would 
not lie. 

In the councils of the Utes the ‘agreement, 
had been accepted, and Sap-o-vo-nare had been 
designated as the man to first touch the pen. 
While Ouray was and is the leader he is a 
skilful manager. He would not sign this paper 
first, because he desired his people to each act 
for himself uninfluenced by his action ; then 
he, Ouray, would be untrammelled hereafter, 
and could not be censured by the discontented, 
and because he desired to be witness to the 
signing. 

The ratification paper was upon the table. 
The clerk sat with pen in hand ready to write 
the first name. Without a spoken word the 
dark-eyed sons of the mountains turned toward 
Sap-o-vo-nare. No words can describe the 
face of this man at this moment. He felt all 
we have suggested. It was to him the great 
turning point of his life. He arose slowly 
from his seat, stepped forward with the tread 
of a brave man doomed to die, but all his in- 
born stoicism could not prevent the muscles 
of his face disclosing the deep emotion of his 
heart. If ever mortal man struggled against 
himself Sap-o-vo-nare was that man. The 
clerk wrote the name ‘ Sap-a-vo-nare, his 
mark,” then placing the pen to make the X 
looked up at the man. Hearts stopped beat- 
ing for the moment. Sap-o-vo-nare put out 
his hand, extending his finger slowly until but 
an inch intervened, when suddenly it was 
withdrawn, as if by some invisible power 
snatched away. Wheeling his back to the 
white man and the hated paper, facing his 
own people he stood erect, slowly lifting his 
arms holding them level with his shoulders 
for some seconds as though invoking counsel 
from above to guide him aright. Behind this 
man sat the secretary of the commission with 
his pen uplifted, wet with the ink that was 
waiting to begin the transfer of eleven millions 
of ancestral acres to another race. 

No man who was there that day will ever 
forget Sap-o-vo-nare’s voiceless petition to 
God. Slowly the arms sank, as though carry- 
ing with them a brave spirit, forced to yield 
to a power he could not resist. Ouray sat 
with his dark eye fixed upon his friend, his 
trusted friend, Sap-o-vo-nare, whose name was 
to lead the list; his great arms crossed above 
his heart, as though he would hide its throb- 
bings from the ears of the commission ; not a 
musele of his face betraying the battle that 
was going on in his breast and brain. From 
the outer row of seats arose a man, an Indian 
man, past the middle of life, who, gathering 
his blanket about his left side, leaving his right 
arm bared, advanced toward the table. Stately 
as a Roman senator he stood before the chair- 
man of the commission, and by a gesture he 
called an interpreter to his side. ‘Write my 


name first, Iam an old man. I will proveto 
the Great Father that I am willing to trug 
him.’ ‘What name?’ asked the secre 5 
‘Write Johnson, the brother of Douglass” he 
secretary wrote above the name Sap-o-vo- 
‘Johnson, his mark, brother of Douglaggs 
then, holding the pen, the old hero placed the 
index-finger of his right hand upon its 
and pressed it down while this part of the 
great transaction was finished. The monp. 
tains will yearly wear their snowy mantles 
above the enterprising miner while he robg 
them of their treasures. These valleys wil] 
yield rich harvests to the pale-faced farm 
and the Uncompahgre and Gunnison will 
on forever, singing their wild, monotonons 
songs to listless ears. ‘ Douglass’ may ping 
and die untried in prison for crimes he never 
committed, and the names of Johnson and 
Sap-o-vo-nare may be mentioned no more, but 
the records of the nation will bear witnegs 
that while a mountain chief was held a prisoner 
untried after weary months of waiting 4 
brother came and broke the spell that held 
his people that peace might continue in the 
land; that ‘white men and red men might 
grow side by side into a brotherhood 
would banish cruel wars forever’—Johnson, 

To the millions this great council was of 
slight importance, but to the Indian who was 
signing away his birthright, canceling the un. 
written deed inherited from his ancestors, it 
was one of the great trials of his life. Three 
several times had these same men been foreed 
into treaty councils with the Government, and 
had signed away mountain after mountain and 
valley after valley for the sake of peace with 
their white brethren. Once more the white 
man demanded more mountains, more room, 
The Ute must go. Who can marvel that he 
should hesitate. Aside from sentiment, therm 
was something indescribably serious and 
solemn in this transaction. si 

Johnson having led the way amid profound 
silence, and begun the work, had scareely 
withdrawn his hand from the pen when it was 
caught by Chairman Manypenny, whoin afew 
words bade him welcome to the great brother 
hood. The remainder of the commissionem 
arose and pressed around Johnson, each giv- 
ing him the hand of fellowship with a 
encouraging words. The Utes sat motionless, 
and, to a casual observer, appeared uncol 
cerned, but nothing escaped them. 

Once more Sap-o-vo-nare came forwand, 
with steady step, and touched the pen while 
the mark over his name was made. He, to 
was received with warm congratulations, # 
were the forty-six others who came forwant 
and signed the paper at that time.” 


Gratitude—There is a very touching little 
story told of a poor woman with two chil 
who had not a bed for them to lie upon, 
scarcely any clothes to cover them. In tht 
depth of winter they were nearly frozen, and 
the mother took the door of a cellar off the 
hinges, and set it up before the corner whew 
they crouched down to sleep, that some of the 
draught and cold might be kept from them 
One of the children whispered to her, whet 
she complained of how badly off they wer 
‘“ Mother, what do those dear little childre® 
do who have no cellar door to put up in fromt 
of them?” Even there, you see, the 
heart found cause for thankfulness. 


Use temporal things but desire eternal. 
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THE FRIEND. 


4 For “ The Friend.” | from Ohio Yearly Meeting relative to Indians, 

An Appeal to Friends for the Refugees. was read; whereupon Elisha Bates made a 
Since listening to an earnest appeal in be- long speech, depicting in glowing colors the 
half of the refugees in Kansas, I have felt it} WTOD8S and sufferings of the poor Indian, and 
isht for me to inquire of Friends if they|®@deavoring to enlist the sympathy of the 
ould be willing to give up some, if not all, of | meeting, and to induce them to contribute 
the many things in daily use with many of| Pecuniary aid to enable the Yearly Meetings 
yswhich are not really necessary, either for of Baltimore, Ohio and Indiana, to Christianize 
war comfort or convenience. We should re-|this remnant of the aboriginal race ; a scheme 
member that our time, talents, indeed every- which, as he said, had not been embraced in 
thing which we possess, are only placed in the plans of Friends of North America hither- 
wr care in trust, to be used for the Lord’s|t®; they having confined their efforts to pro- 
ry as his spirit directs us. moting their civilization. Finding the meet- 
As we are not all called to work in the same|ing in a collective capacity not disposed to 
or way, so it is in giving temporal as-|™ake an appropriation of money, he next ap- 
gstance. We have need of great watchful- pealed to individual sympathy, in which he 
yess or We May give where we are not requir-|W@S More successful, and Joseph J. Gurney 
ai to, from some outward evidence given to|Offered to assist in drawing up a paper for 
wfrom others, especially from those not di-|PTvate subscriptions. This subject produced 
rected by the Lord. In the case of the refu- much excitement ; and [ thought there was a 
it looks (to me at least, in that way,) as|W@nt of correct information in relation to it. 


though we all owed them something, as we| flisha Bates was a minister from Mt. Pleasant, 
have partaken in years past of their unre-|Ohio. During the Hicksite controversy he became 
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the reach of slavery. Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
forwarded money for this purpose at various times 
from 1826 to 1835, in all to the amount of $5,557.70. 


The Clerk of this Yearly Meeting is invested 
with great power—he decides all points of 
order—says who shall speak when two or 
more rise at once—says when they shall cease 
speaking on any subject,—fixes the time of 
adjournment, &e., &c. 

Almost all the members, young as well as 
old, appear to be speakers, and many speak 
very well; but with too much confidence and 
earnestness of manner. Questions of great 
importance are often hurried along and con- 
cluded in much confusion. 

Fourth-day, 28th. In the morning, meet- 
ings for worship were held. I attended at 
Grace Church Street. Elizabeth Robson, J. J. 
Gurney and others spoke. 

In the afternoon, at half-past three, I at- 
tended the large committee on the epistles. 
Memorial was prepared to Parliament. 

Yearly Meeting met at 5 p.m. Passed me- 






































quited labor. Please read Matt. xxv. 14—46;|somewhat prominent by his writings in defence of morial. Read the report of the committee to 

also Luke xiv. 12-14. M. the original principles of our Society. He published |visit the Quarterly and other meetings, and 
New York, 8th mo. 30th, 1880 also a treatise on doctrines, which was favorably re-|adjourned to next morning at 11 o'clock. 

~ ; 7 ; > ceived. He was a man of considerable ability, and} Fifth-day, 29th. At 9 A. m. the large com- 

For “The Friend.” _ a season caleres a —_ — of — a mittee met. At 11a.m. the Yearly Meeting 

is 28 ere is reason to fear that there was a lack of hu- . . 

London Yearly Meeting in 1834. mility and self-abasedness, and of dependence on cana aoe om the committees of 

(Concluded from page 34.) Divine help in his religious labors, without which |S°V¢T@! Doaraing schools. 





First-day morning, 25th. Attended meeting |those in high positions most certainly stand on At5 p.m. the large committee again met, 
fr worship in Devonshire House. Several |“ oeety places.” He imbibed the views of Isaac|and read several epistles. 
Friends spoke, among whom was Stephen|Crewdson, and went again to England in 1836, os-) The actual business of this Yearly Meeting 
Grellet, and Anna Braithwaite supplicated. tensibly on private business. While in that country |appears to me to be all done in a great hurry, 
In the afternoon I attended a meeting across |2° be ner eee — = ee although a great deal of time is taken up with 
the river. S. Grellet spoke, and Elizabeth Sema eis hee Methedists ie rE long speeches. The clerk often finds occasion 
Robson appeared in supplication. : to call to order. He frequently asked a mem- 


Next the subject of spirituous liquors was|ber who rose to speak if what he was about 


In Stephen Grellet’s Journal, the following men-| introduced, and occasioned a great deal of ex-|to say related to the subject immediately be- 
tion is made of the public aawae for worship just | 


: a a \citement. It was the wish of many Friends | fore the meeting, and if it did not he requested 
gen deem tepmeme: it oe laid toon me {that the Yearly Meeting should send down to|him to be me Much of the dchelin is in 
toset forth and exalt the blessedness and the glory |Quarterly and Monthly Meetings advice that /the manner of desultory conversation—asking 
of the dispensation of the Gospel, to describe its |their members should wholly abstain from the | and answering questions. 
purity, and to entreat every one to come and live|use of spirits, except for medicinal purposes.) A great deal of feeling is manifested on be- 


mder its power. I contrasted the nature of real/Some did not wish the meeting to go quite 80 | half of the Indians and Negroes of North 
org bat —_ =< re ae ee |far, and others refused to have any thing sent) America, on both of which subjects it appears 
monies, I distinguished also between the outward |2°W™ alleging that every one had a right to|to me there is a lack, on the part of many 
tituals or observances of baptism and the supper, judge for himself. One friend, L. H., said he ‘persons, of correct information. Many m- 
ind the Christian saving baptism and that meat | had drank three glasses of red port since his temperate expressions were used, evincing as 
vhich nourisheth the soul unto eternal life.” one and felt all the better for it, &c., &e. |T thought more zeal than discretion; or to 


; Then the subject of the: negroes under the | yse a stronger word, than wisdem 
See + 9 - > | > . > ‘KT ‘ . . : 8 ? 7 . 
10 ee aren Recs. ie at jcare of Friends of North Carolina was intro-|  Sixth-day, 30th. The large committee on 
linte wae send P hich sani. titlt tn andl: duced, in order to obtain the sanction of the! epistles met at 9 o’clock this morning. In 















, : a ae ai ~|Yearly Meeting to contribute funds to aid|this meeting I heard the following sentiment 
cussion on the subject of Daniel Wheeler's een Widende in sending the blacks to other| which gical uttered by a vere man, is 
an 0 the Dye een Tens, sen pa*.|places. This subject also produced a good supposed to be the opinion of a large body 
ticularly as to certain. expenses said to have | geal of excitement, and many severe strictures throughout this Yearly Meeting, viz: “That 
me incurred by Cuthbert Wigham, which against the Colonization Society of North|it was not correct to inculeate the doctrine 
whey alleged had not been refunded to _ America. It was hastily concluded, (I believe, |that there were especial manifestations or 
that ae Lees ts onate pearnath Seiko allow the money to be sent if the Meeting revelations of the Divine will immediately to 

Meee ee te ete nt and aoa e |for Sufferings thought best ; though many ob- |the souls of men, but that the will of God was 
Bry © the last shilling, yet a0 before i€ |i cted to so doing’) to be found and ascertained by diligently read- 
was made cause of offence against the Meet- . ; tne the Holy Mérintures” One of taro Wriende 
ing for Sufferings, and many very harsh ex-| Friends of North Carolina, in their epistle to Ms te ay, nonity th a y f ; 
pressions were used toward them. ‘One person |Philadelphia Yearly Meeting in 1825, spoke of the attempted to modify the mode o eve 
in speaking of them spoke of their meanness colored people un we el one, deaiting the sym-|but to convey the same an — oppose 
of soul, &c. They had however requested him og their friends elsewhere in this concern. |the doctrine entirely—when the same young 


: : e laws of North Carolina prohibiting emancipa-|man was again about to speak. J. J. Gurne 
tomake out his account in order that they tion, that Yearly Meeting ha appointed trustees to ato ped hin, dana yosemmnat isn not to pa 8 
might refund the amount, as soon as he left/hold the legal title of the slaves that were set free. P ; 


the ship. In 1826 these amounted to about 650, of whom it|Ceed- I heard the same Pager a! th oe 
Third-day, 27th. Selections from the Min-|was reported that 44 had intermarried with slaves |Stance from older men. One said, “that if, 
utes of the Meeting for Suffering were read, and had 79 children, 20 were married to those legally |@8 had been so often asserted, there did exist 
relating to the mission of two Friends to the| tee, and had 50 children, 316 desired to remove to|in our hearts this inward and saving light, 
recian Isles. and two* others to Van Diemen’s|_4betia, 101 to Ohio and Indiana, 15 to Philadel-| where was the necessity of so often directing 













































; : . hia, and 99 to remain where they are. Eighty-six ++ 9” : “ i 
Land. This also led to much discussion and|?r the number were entangled pa law-suits. -The|*? 2. It was well replied that “the light 
eo & ‘sometimes shineth in darkness, but the dark- 
many very long speeches. burthen was too heavy to be borne by North Caro- | ness ecmaneheadeth % ss" 
In the afternoon sitting a printed document/|lina Yearly Meeting alone, and Friends in other P , 








— parts contributed funds to assist in securing the| The General Epistle was read, which is a 
* James Backhouse and George Washington Walker. | freedom of these people, and removing them out of sound and exeellent paper. 
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At 114. m., the Yearly Meeting again met.|a considerable time in a very impressive and 
A woman Friend (Sarah Grubb) came in and|pertinent manner. He said, among other 
occupied an hour. After which an extract|things, that of the seven Yearly Meetings he 
was read from the Minutes of the Meeting for|had attended in London, this had been the 
Sufferings respecting an application of Elisha|most grievous, and attended with most excite- 
Bates for permission to make extracts from|ment and commotion. He most earnestly 
nem and documents in the possession of this|and tenderly exhorted every one to endeavor 

early Meeting, with a view to publishing a|hereafter to avoid a recurrence of such scenes, 
history of the Society. The Meeting for Suf-|&c., &. E. Bates then spoke, and the meet- 
fering had granted the permission under most |ing concluded, and agreed to meet at the usual 


especial and particular restrictions, and on|time next year, if the Lord permit. 
rT 


condition that the extracts should be returned, 
and the manuscript work submitted to them 
before publication. A good deal of discussion 
now took place. Some thought the restric- 
tions were too rigid. Josiah Forster replied, 
that the more he thought on the subject, the 
more he was satisfied that the restrictions im- 
posed, so far from being too rigid and par- 
ticular, were not enough so—and particularly 
in such times as the present, and that the So- 
ciety ought to have a control over the plan of 
the work. To which Elisha Bates replied, 
“that if it was designed to give the Meeting 
for Sufferings a control over the plan of his 
work, he must decline the operation of such 
control, &., &. Josiah Forster replied at 
considerable length, taking a view of the whole 
ground. Some Friends objected to what he 
said, but more approved of his sentiments, and 
Elisha Bates replied that he thought, under 
these circumstances, the best course would 
be to withdraw the whole matter (as I under- 
stood him on his part to abandon the business 
altogether), and afterward he added, that he 
thought the question would now be settled 
without difficulty, and that Friends need not 
be uneasy. By which I understood he shall 
decline proceeding with the publication. Such 
conclusion, I have no doubt, would be most 
agreeable to many valuable Friends here and 
elsewhere. 


In a letter written by Sarah Grubb to Henry 
Hull, shortly before the Yearly Meeting, she thus 
refers to some of the things which were a cause of 
concern to the faithful Friends of that day: “The 
testimonies given the people called Quakers to bear, 
have long been too lightly esteemed by many under 
our name; yea by some filling very conspicuous 
stations in this community. And now there seems 
to be no inconsiderable leaning to that, out of which 
the sons of the morning of our day as a people, were 
brought by the strong hand and mighty arm of 
Jehovah. 

“ Faith in the atoning sacrifice is abundantly en- 
forced, while there is little said inviting us to yield 
up the will, with the affections and lusts, to be cruci- 
fied. But without this knowledge of the power and 
Spirit of Christ, what will a literal faith do for us? 
* * * They tell us that we are come now to the 
dispensation of reconciliation, and to that which 
speaketh better things than the blood of Abel, &c., 
r Yes; but how can we as individuals experience 
this ; or how receive the ministration of justification, 
save as we know the day of the Lord to be come to 
our souls, which burneth as an oven, even inwardly 
and powerfully ?” 

In a letter to one of her children, dated 5th mo. 
29th, 1884, she says in reference to this visit: “I 
have to acquaint ~~ precious children with further 
relief being mercifully granted me, by a visit to the 
men’s meeting, in which I had to allude to former 
messages being delivered there in the Great Name, 
warning against that which has already in part come 
upon us, and en from the subtlety of the ser- 
pent, &c. * * * I had to speak of the holy pro- 
priety of keeping to plainness of language, dress, &c., 
as well as of doctrine; which those who do the will 
of the Father become acquainted with, beyond all 
reading, hearsay or study.” 


Afternoon. Finished reading the epistles,— 
after which our friend Stephen Grellet spoke 


SamvueE.L Tuxe, Clerk. 
GEORGE Stacey, Assist. 
Ce ee ot Selected. 


SUMMER WOODS. 


Come ye into the summer woods ; 
There entereth no annoy ; 

All greenly wave the chestnut leaves, 
And the earth is full of joy. 


I cannot tell you half the sights 
Of beauty you may see, 

The bursts of golden sunshine, 
And many a shady tree. 


There, lightly swung, in bowery glades, 
The honey-snckles twine ; 

There blooms the rose-red campion, 
And the dark blue columbine. 


There grows the four-leaved plant, “true love,” 
In some dusk woodland spot : 

There grows the enchanter’s night-shade, 
And the wood forget-me-not. 


And many a merry bird is there, 
Unscared by lawless men; 

The blue- winged jay, the woodpecker, 
And the golden-crested wren. 


Come down, and ye shall see them all, 
The timid and the bold ; 

For their sweet life of pleasantness, 
It is not to be told. 


And far within that summer wood, 
Among the leaves so green, 

There flows a little gurgling brook, 
The brightest e’er was seen. 


There come the little gentle birds, 
Without a fear of ill; 

Down to the murmuring water’s edge 
And freely drink their fill. 


And dash about and splash about, 
The merry little things ; 

And look askance with bright black eyes, 
And flirt their dripping wings. 


I’ve seen the freakish squirrels drop 
Down from their leafy tree, 

The little squirrels with the old,— 
Great joy it was to me! 


And down unto the running brook, 
I’ve seen them nimbly go; 

And the bright water seemed to speak 
A welcome kind and low. 


The nodding plants they bowed their heads 
As if in heartsome cheer: 

They spake unto these little things, 
“Tis merry living here !” 


Oh, how my heart ran o’er with joy! 
I saw that all was good, 

And how we might glean up delight 
All round us, if we would ! 


And many a wood-mouse dwelleth there, 
Beneath the old wood shade, 

And all day long has work to do, 
Nor is of aught afraid. 


The green shoots grow above their heads, 
And roots so fresh and fine 

Beneath their feet ; nor is their strife 
?Mong them for mine and thine. 


There is enough for every one, 
And they lovingly agree ; 
We might learn a lesson, all of us, 
Beneath the green-wood tree. 
—Mary Howitt. 


LINES. 
I ee the earth, in beauty seen, 
With garlands gay of various green ; 
I praised the sea, whose ample field 
Shone glorious, as a silver shield ; 
And earth and ocean seemed to say, 
“ Our beauties are but for a day !” 


I praised the sun, whose chariot rolled 
On wheels of amber and of gold ; 

I praised the moon, whose softer eye 
Gleamed gently through the summer sky! 
And moon and sun in answer said, 


“Our days of light are numbered !” 


O God ! O good, beyond compare ! 

If thus thy meaner works are fair. 

If thus thy bounties gild the span 

Of ruined earth and sinful man, 

How glorious must the mansion be 
Where thy redeeméd dwell with thee, 


Selected, 





ALL YOUR CARE. 
“ Casting all your care upon Him; for He careth for 
you.” —2 Peter v. 7. 
Weary, careworn child of sorrow, 
Why that hopeless, long-drawn sigh ? 
Why that slow and languid footstep, 
Why that tearful, downcast eye? 
Does the world press hard upon thee? 
Vex and trouble with its care? 
Are its burdens great and heavy, 
Heavier than thou well canst bear? 


Art thou bearing all thy burdens? 
Carrying every weight alone? 
’Round thy ever darkening pathway 
Has the light of God ne’er shone? 
Hast thou in thy grief forgotten 
Him who bids thee, “Turn to Me ?” 
Dost thou slight the precious promise, 
“] will bear it all for thee ?” 


Turn then from thy dark forebodings, 
Turn from all thy doubts and tears ; 

Flee to Christ, the “ burden bearer,” 
Cast on Him thy cares and fears. 

“ All your care,” he bids you bring him; 
Do not strive to bear a part; 

Take his kind and loving offer; 
Bring an undivided heart. 

“For He careth,” it is written, 
Careth for thy every care; 

And if thou wilt only let him, 
He will every burden bear. 

Learn to thank Him for thy sorrows, 
Since thou may’st with Him abide; 

Learn to call the trials blessings— 
That would draw thee to his side. 


For ‘‘ The Friend.” 
A Letter. 


[The note accompanying the following com- 
munication says: “The enclosed letter has 
been silent in my drawer these twelve and 
more years. Believing that it has accomplish 
ed the writer’s object, I would ask for it now 
a wider circulation, and that it may be blest 
ed to the readers.”] 

Philadelphia, 1st mo. 21st, 1868, 

My Dear Friend : Does it not really 
seem as though our testimonies were likely ® 
suffer more from our own members—from 
unfaith fulness of our own members—than from 
any opposition from outside sources. 50 
of our members, and those in high statioa, 
have turned so far round as to profess now # 
have a testimony to bear against a plain dress; 
they immediately set up their banner, and be 
ing on the side of worldly ease, of course 
lowers plenty spring to their feet to do hom 
age toa man who has discovered that ther 
is nothing in these things. O, my dear friend, 
let us not be captivated with these thins 
there is need for thy help in stemming 
tide of worldliness which has set in 
threatens our own and others’ borders. 
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isneedful also for thy own heart’s discipline. {diligently as in the very house of God, thy|being introduced and established in the meet- 


Remember, the world’s estimate of our duty 
will avail us nothing in the last solemn day of 
ycount. And I do believe most seriously, 
that nothing more than this galling rule of 
fyshion, which lifts its head so arrogantly in 
qur midst, has the power to weaken the mind, 
doud the understanding, or destroy the bud- 
ding of religious concern, and cause us to. 
disregard the gift of immortal life. What 
dwarts shall we be ; what blights in the growth 
ofasolid religion; how will the wheat be turn 
edinto cheat and our fields be overgrown with 
tres. And see what a cause of stumbling 
it presents to honest inquirers. No, my 
friend, there is something in dress and lan- 

e, and more, too, than the unwilling like 
admit; the plain and the gay both meet on 
one platform here—both insist that there is in- 
deed something in these things; it is only 
mother class, wearied it may be with pricks 
of conscience, who say there is not. 

Trifling as it may seem, there is a world’s 
dress and there is a dress and language which 
isnot the world’s, and reason upon it as we 
may, talk as we may about uniformity, just 
s soon as the line is broken, all other bar- 
riers soon disappear, either in us or our child- 
rn. One thing soon follows another: a gay 
dress, a world’s language, jewelry, music, mu- 
sical entertainments, the opera, &c., &c., and 
Idefy thee to show me a stopping place.any- 
where outside of a consistent appearance. I 
know the difficulties of requiring of our dear 
children something they cannot appreciate ; 
something, it may be, which will be at once 
and discouraging to their tender years; 

t 1am not now speaking to a child, but to 
oe who, I believe, is measurably touched 
with a sense of his obligation to serve his 
generation according to the will of God. 

And if we were only as anxious to do our 
whole duty as we are to escape a part of it, 
we should instruct our children betimes in 
these things; and they, under the guardian- 
ship of a watchful parent seeking earnestly 
for a blessing upon his feeble efforts, and with 
aconsistent example before them, would be- 


heart, if there be not a work for thee to do in 
this direction, a great and a stirring work, 
wrought out by the powerful yet quiet argu- 
ment of a living example. 

Thy friend truly, 


For “‘ The Friend.”” 


A Tribute to the Memory of Walter Edgerton. 


The following brief sketch has been pre- 
pared as a tribute to the memory of a worthy 
man, who, whatever may have been his fail- 
ings, was sincerely attached to the doctrines 
and testimonies of the Gospel of Christ, as 
ever maintained by the consistent members 
of the Society of Friends; and who was 
brought into suffering for his open and un- 
flinching advocacy of them. 

The igerten family moved from the east- 
ern part of North Carolina about the com- 
mencement of the present century, and settled 
in south-eastern Ohio, which was then mainly 
a wilderness country. Here Walter was born 
in the year 1806, one of the younger members 
of a large family of children, of whom all that 
lived to maturity became valuable members 
of our Society. His older brother, Joseph 
Edgerton, travelled extensively as a minister 
of the Gospel in various parts of the United 
States, and has left a sweet savor in the hearts 
of many, who noted his humble and consistent 
conduct, and were made partakers of the ten- 
dering power and Divine life that attended 
his Gospel labors. 

Walter Edgerton moved in early life into 
Indiana, which continued to be his home as 
long as he lived. While still a young man, 
the Anti-Slavery agitation which pervaded 
the country about 45 years ago, arose; and 
caused some agitation in our Society as well 
as in other parts of the community. In In- 
diana Yearly Meeting a portion of the mem- 
bers thought there was too much apathy on 





the part of the others as to the great evil of|the work was undertaken. 


slavery; and finding themselves contemned 
for their zeal, and denied the privileges they 


ings of Friends. In doing this he probably 
felt a measure of that responsibility, which 
the Lord laid upon the prophet Ezekiel :— 
“When a righteous man doth turn from his 
righteousness and commit iniquity, and I lay 
a stumbling-block before him, he shall die: 
because thou hast not given him warning, he 
shall die in his sin, and his righteousness 
which he hath done shall not be remembered ; 
but his blood will I require at thy hand.” The 
truthfulness of the statements contained in 
this pamphlet, and the soundness of the doc- 
trines enunciated and defended by its author, 
have never been called in question, so far as 
the writer is aware; yet it was made the 
— for disciplinary proceedings against 
Valter Edgerton. 

In the discipline of Indiana Yearly Meeting 
there is a clause which regards as an offence, 
the publishing of writings “ which shall have 
a tendency to excite disunity and discord.” 
Similar provisions exist in the discipline of 
Philadelphia, and probably of most other 
Yearly Meetings, and are designed to prevent 
the spreading of doctrines at variance with 
our established belief, than which there is no 
more fruitful source of “disunity and discord ;” 
and perhaps also to guard against the making 
public of personal ill-feeling and private quar- 
rels. It was a gross perversion to bring this 
clause to bear against a pamphlet written 
in defence of the doctrines and practices of 
Friends. Yet on it was based the following 
charge which was introduced into the meet- 
ing: “ Walter Edgerton has published a writ- 
ing which has a tendency to excite disunity 
and discord amongst Friends, thereby mani- 
festing himself to be opposed to the peace and 
good order of Society.” The latter part of 
this charge, W. E. states, “was merely gra- 
tuitous, as it was for the promotion of the peace 
and good order of the Society in the Truth, that 
What evidence 
can there be of a person being opposed to the 
peace and good order of a society in his de- 


had formerly enjoyed in their meetings for|fending the principles and doctrines of that 


discipline, or at least imagining that this was 


come convinced of its reasonableness and of|the case, they withdrew from the body and 


its binding force, and find around about them 
ahedge cast up, which the Lord in love had 
prepared for their safety. And then thy 
children would become an example and a 
strength to my children, and my children 
would become a strength and an example to 
thy children. And standing thus together, 
the power of this fearful scourge would be 
subdued, and the dear lambs would learn to 
look upon these alluring things as something 
mr dare not touch. 

€ may not see great excesses among our- 
selves as yet, but cannot we see where they 
lead to. Let us go forth into the really fashion- 
able world and behold there the gross im- 
moralities, the astounding heights of pride, 
ae by this galling ruler of fashion. 
Behold fathers crushed by it, mothers weep- 
ing under its baneful influences, and the pre- 


established a separate organization. As both 
bodies held the same religious views, and 
were even united in their reprobation of the 
system of slavery, there was nothing in the 
nature of the case to keep them permanently 
asunder. It was not long therefore before the 


temporary excitement subsided, and most of 


those who had withdrawn from Indiana Year- 
ly Meeting again returned to its fellowship. 
Walter Edgerton had partaken in the move- 
ment, his feelings having beenstrongly aroused 
by the evils of slavery, and with others he 
again became connected in membership with 
the meeting from which he had been tempo- 
rarily separated. 

Being well-informed in the doctrines of the 
Society of Friends and convinced of their 
truth and importance, and being endowed 
with quick perceptions and a discriminating 


tious lambs of the household carried far, far|judgment, he saw with concern and alarm, 


away, by the alluring gaieties of the world. 
Look at it there in all its hideousness, 
black with sin, and contagious beyond con- 
trol. Look at it there in all its practical and 
unbridled working, and in its legitimate re- 
sults, and say whether we shall wait till we 
are drowned by it before we turn, or before a 
Warning voice shall be heard. Look at it 
ere, where best it may be seen, and inquire 





the rapid and wide departures from our ori- 
ginal principles which the present progressive 
movement was introducing among our mem- 
bers. 

Under a sense of duty, he prepared and 
published a pamphlet, entitled “ Ancient and 
Modern Quakerism,” designed to point out to 
his fellow-members the inconsistency with our 
ancient doctrines, of many things which were 


society? This I did, and did nothing to the 
contrary.” After the charge was brought 
before his meeting, and before any judgment 
was arrived at thereon, he sent the following 
suggestion to the meeting, which we believe 
they declined to read. “If it be conceived I 
have not (in the book) defended and main- 
tained the truth—the original doctrines, prin- 
ciples, testimonies and practices of the Society 
—then let them (those who instituted the com- 
plaint) come forth and point clearly, wherein 
there is any mistake or failure, and it shall be 
corrected ; or again, if it be considered there 
are statements put forth (in it) as facts, that 
are not correct, I pledge myself to take them 
back when that is made manifest, as it is the 
truth only I wish to support ‘and defend.” 
This proposition was not accepted, and a 
sentence of disownment was recorded. In 
a review of the proceedings in his case, the 
sufferer makes these sensible comments: 
“Can any one — that the framers of 
that Discipline, who long since have passed 
away to their blessed reward, ever thought 
of censuring a person for advocating and de- 
fending the principles and testimonies, dear to 
their own hearts, upon any contingency 
whatever? Then the censure contemplated 
by the clause of the Discipline most obviously 
is for those who print or publish writings hav- 
ing a tendency to excite disunity and discord, 
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by leading away from the truth, as they be-|a degree of anger. By remaining silent, the 


lieved and held when they framed that Disci- 
pline; and not for those who uphold the 
truths they entertained; even if it should 
cause disturbance. What could be 
more absurd than to suppose our worthy pre- 
decessors intended, that should error creep 
into the Church and get the power, as we 
know it has done at various times and places, 
that no person should be permitted to publish 


upon God in secret aspirations of prayer. And 
thus you will speak to the honor of your holy 
profession, as well as to the good of those who 
have injured you, when you speak from God.— 
T. C. Upham. 


Religious Items, &. 
Sowing Mixed Seed.—The Episcopal Re- 





anything against it upon pain of excision. If|corder, the organ of the Reformed Episcopal 


the class of persons who have embraced the 
errors, both in principle and practice, alluded 
to in the book, had not obtained the control- 
ling power in the Society hereabouts, the idea 
of censuring for opposing and exposing such 
errors would have been as far off as the East 
is from the West.” 

Having been thus separated from member- 
ship with Indiana Yearly Meeting for the per- 
formance of what he thought was a duty re- 
quired of him, W. E. found a congenial home 
among those members of the Western Yearly 
Meeting who had withdrawn from connec- 


Church in this city, notices with decided dis- 
approval a series of meetings held in a church 
building of their denomination at Chicago, in 
which distinguished ministers of various per- 
suasions were invited at successive meetings 
to address the congregation—who thus had 
the opportunity of listening to the distinctive 
views of Baptists, Methodists, Swedenbor- 
gians, Unitarians, Universalists, &. We can 
readily believe that such a mixture of doc- 
trines and sentiments would be confusing and 
unsettling to many of the audience. But be- 
sides and beyond this, we believe the true ob- 


tion with their brethren, because they thought|ject of assembling in religious meetings is to 


that in so doing they could best promote their 
own spiritual interests and most efficiently 
maintain the doctrines of primitive Quakerism. 
The state of his mind, whilst living in com- 
parative isolation from religious fellowship, is 
shown by a letter to a friend, dated 12th mo. 
19th, 1878. In this he says: “I love the 
Society of Friends, its testimonies and doc- 
trines as once they were, and still are, where 
the truth is maintained. 


worship our Father in Heaven, which our 
Saviour says must be in Spirit and in truth. 
We ought not thus to assemble merely to 
speak ourselves, or to listen to others, but 
rather to be so brought under the Divine in- 
fluence, that true homage will arise from pre- 
pared hearts—for such it is “the Father seek- 
eth to worship him.” 

Immoral Publications in France-—The Gov- 


I suppose few, ifjernment has at last commenced proceedings 


any, can sympathize with mein my situation.|against obscene publications, which have of 
Our dear Lord and Master was despised and|late assumed proportions unexampled under 


rejected of men; and I feel to know, that to 
be accounted worthy to bear reproach for his 
sake is no small boon ; yet I ofttimes feel so 
poor I dare not lay claim to be thus appreci- 
ated in the Divine sight. I know the servant 
is not greater than his Lord; and that those 
who are worthy of that dignified name, will 
not repine to be as their Master—to be re- 
jected of men,—to have their names cast out 
as evil, for maintaining his cause.” 

When a young man he was very ill of a 
fever, of which his mother, sister and four 
brothers died. At that time he had a re- 
markable dream or vision, when apparently 
near the end of life, and his recovery not ex- 
pected by his friends. In this he appeared to 
arrive at the portals of heaven, but was there 
informed that he must return to the earth and 
perform the work assigned him. At the same 
time the gracious assurance was given, that 
an admittance would be finally granted him 
within the “ pearl gates.” His friends trust 
that this has been his blessed experience. 


any previous regular Government. New pa- 
pers, illustrated or otherwise, are daily crop- 
ping up, the sole specialty of which is the 
publication of immoral articles or designs, 
and without energetic repression there is no 
telling to what length the thing would go. 

Such literature is a nursery of depravity, 
and it is useless to proclaim in fine phrases 
the necessity of rekindling the National forces 
if a school of shameless vice is allowed to cor- 
rupt and enslave the masses. It would be 
unjust to impute this outbreak of licentious- 
ness to the Republic, for such attempts have 
been made under all Governments by un- 
scrupulous men. Liberty of the press has 
obviously nothing to do with the question, for 
obscene literature can claim no privilege.— 
Paris Correspondence London Times. 

The Examiner and Chronical tells “how 
some converts are made,” and refers to a cer- 
tain church in Brooklyn, which has lately 
had several hundred accessions to its member- 
ship. It speaks of the vice of admitting per- 


The evening of his life was tranquil, as ifjsons to Church membership on the flimsiest 


he had been favored to perform his work in 
the day time. His death occurred at Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, in the Tenth month, 1879, 
of heart disease. He had gone there with 
his wife, on a visit to some of her child- 
ren by a former marriage. On the day in 
which they were to leave that place to return 
towards home, as he was sitting in a chair, 
his wife observed his head to sink down on 
his chest; and in a few moments life ceased 
without apparent struggle. 

It is a great art in the Christian life to 
learn to be silent. Under oppositions, rebukes, 
injuries, still be silent. It is Lote to say noth- 
ing, than to say it in an excited or angry man- 


pretensions, and alludes to the difficulty of get- 
ting unworthy and troublesome persons out 
after they have gotten in. The editor ob- 
serves: “In some cases they have never been 
gotten rid of, and are still a thorn in the flesh 
to the churches. Now, in many cases, per- 
haps in the majority of cases these trouble- 
some persons are persons who ought never 
to have been received into the church at all 
—persons who never had the root of the mat- 
ter in them, as a little consideration would 
have shown at the time of their reception. 
But in the hurry of some revival, out of a de- 
sire to report a goodly number of accessions 
at the next meeting of the association, they 
were received in a trust-to-luck spirit—and 


ner, even if the occasion should seem to justify | behold the result.” 


mind is enabled to collect itself, and to ca 





Natural History, Science, &, 


Flight of the Albatross—On the 2d of Qe. 
tober we saw our first albatross, sailing roung 
the ship with that majestic, careless {jj 
which has been our admiration and w 
ever since, rising and sinking, and 
over us in all weathers, utterly regardless 
the motion of the ship and without the sli 
est apparent effort. I have often weal 
these glorious birds for hours from the bri 
and notwithstanding all we know or think we 
know, about the mechanics of flight, to the 
last I felt inclined to protest, that for so heavy. 
a bird to support itself motionless in the air, 
and perform its vigorous evolutions without 
a perceptible movement of the wings, wag 
simply impossible by any mechanical meang 
of which we have the least conception —VW, 
Thomson. 

Tasmanian Eagles.—On speaking to one of 
our acquaintances from near Hamilton, of the 
ferocity of the Tasmanian eagles, she inform. 
ed us, that she was once chased by one of 
these birds for some distance, and obliged to 
run to her house for shelter. A similar occur. 
rence also happened to a person on Macquarie 
Plains; and the wife of a settler told us, that 
she one day observed a horse galloping back 
ward and forward, whilst two eagles wer 
chasing it; one of which was driving it in one 
direction, and the otherin the other. Atle 
the horse fell, and one of them pounced upon 
its head. She then called some of the men, 
who immediately drove off the ravenous birds; 
the poor beast soon regained its feet, amd was 
thus delivered from its destroyers. The horse 
being in an enclosure, had not the opportunity 
of escaping.—Jas. Backhouse. 

The Manufacture of Safety Paper —The 
pers until now made use of for orders, ch 
and all other uses in which the sums must be 
written by hand, offer no security whatever, 
these characters being easily effaced, and re 
placed by others. 

It is well known that there exists no a 
ineffaceable ink, and that writing-ink, as w 
as that used for printing, and for lithography, 
can but too ouily be rubbed out. The pine 
soot contained in printing-ink can easily be 
effaced with benzine, or any other hydro 
carburet ; all chlorurets, oxalic acid, and set 
eral other oxidating chemicals destroy all ink 
having gall for base. 

It is consequently necessary, in order 
discover any attempt at forgery, that all pa 
per intended for orders, checks, &c., should 
easily change or lose its color, when brought 
into contact with those matters used for de 
stroying and effacing characters written with 
ink. The improvements made in this line com 
sist in adding to the stuff, when manufactur 
ing paper intended for this use, such coloring» 
matters as will alter at any attempt to destroy 
the written or printed characters. Weld,or 
a decoction of French or Persian berries, oF 
xanthine, is used for yellow paper; the color 
ing-matters are soluble in water or in al 
For red paper, Brazil wood should be used, o& 
extract of violets, or of red cabbage, or st 
better, of anemone. For blue paper, indigo 
or litmus, and for violet paper, semantime 
which is extracted from Brazil wood. 
white paper, these coloring-matters must ne 
cessarily be used in smaller quantities that 
for blue, red, or violet paper. Aniline may 
also be mixed in the stuff, but in this case ome 
of the above mentioned substances should be 
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added, in order that the paper should at once 
change or lose its color, if an attempt be made 
to eftace the ink. 

There is no lack of bodies apt to be destroy- 
ed by benzine and carbureted hydrogen, but 
for safety paper it is preferable to make use 
of gamboge, which is soluble in benzine, in 
silphuret of carbon and in ether. Made use 
of alone gamboge gives a very fine yellow; 
mixed with an alkali it gives a brilliant red; 
which is destroyed by ammonia and by chlore. 
Oreanette or turmeric can likewise be made 
use of. 

Such are the coloring-matters, which, add- 
ed to the paper stuff, will render easily per- 
ceptible any attempted forgery of either writ- 
en or printed characters.—Prof. Abadie in 
London Paper Makers’ Circular. 

Wild Beasts for Sale—Most of the wild 
animals on exhibition in this country came 
from the great gardens of Hartmann, in Berlin. 
Hartmann is the animal king of the world, 
who collects wild beasts from all the conti- 
nents, and organizes menageries to go forth 
and excite the awe and amazement of civiliz- 
ed races. A showman can get the great ser- 

mts of the Andes and Amazon cheaper from 

artmann than he can from their native 
habitat, and crocodiles cheaper than from 
Asiatic lagoons. His animals are mostly col- 
leeted by young students of zoology, who en- 
list in amateur brigades under his command, 
or by hunters. 

Some insects possess the property of com- 
municating electrical shocks. 


or mind with wicked thoughts,” and 
aving an “irreligious, evil tendency.” He 
thinks the Society of Friends ought to put 
away such hurtful publications trom them- 
selves and families, and be an example to 
others in discouraging “the dissemination of 
this poisonous matter;” and acknowledges 
the sense of condemnation that had many 
times rested on him for indulging in pos 
reading. 

After speaking of “ The Friend” as “amongst 
my most welcome periodicals,” he says: 


“T do sincerely trust that [it] may continue 
in a straightforward course, neither turning 
to the right hand or the left, nor following 
after the lo-heres or lo-theres, now so preva- 
lent amongst individuals, collective bodies and 
periodicals of our Society. It is a sad sight 
to witness the many grievous departures that 
have occurred within the past few years in 
both hemispheres, and that any claiming the 
name of Friends should be found sanctioning 
these innovations that are now laying waste 
our once fair heritage. But amidst all these 
mutations how consoling the thought, that 
He who raised up the Society of Friends to 
be a ‘peculiar people, zealous of good works,’ 
has a remnant left who do stand faithful 
among the faithless, and who, under an abid- 
ing belief that the Truth is unchangeable, put 
their trust in Him who will preserve them as 
they remain humble and trustful to the end, 
rooted and grounded on that sure foundation, 


The Redurius| against which the enemy is powerless; and 


Serratus, or wheel bug of the West Indies, is} no storms or trials can move these whose 
ofthis kind. The late Major-General Davis,| faith is strong in the mighty arm of Jehovah. 


ofthe Royal Artillery, said that when he took; The Lamb and his followers shall have the 
up one of these insects and placed it on his) victory. 


hand, it gave him a shock which he felt as 


I do trust “The Friend” will be preserved 


high as his shoulder, and left six marks on his| from any of these weakening features, and 
hand where the six feet had stood. Farrell| keep all sweet and clean, that Friends and 


has recently communicated two similar in- 
stances to the London Entomological Society : 
me in which Lady de Grey, of Groby, de- 
wribed a shock given by a beetle as extend- 
ng from the hand tothe elbow: the other, by 
Capt. Blakeney, of the British Navy, of a 
large, hairy caterpillar in South America, 
which caused a shock of such force that he 
lost the use of his arm for a time, and his life 
was considered in danger. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 18, 1880. 

We have heretofore referred to the comfort 
ad encouragement derived from the evi- 
dences occasionally met with, that the course 
pursued by those who control “The Friend,” 
it pressing on its readers an adherence to the 
oniginal doctrines and practices of our Society, 
meets with sympathy from members in vari- 
ous parts of the land and tends to strengthen 

ir hands in maintaining the truth. In now 
quoting from a letter, recently received from 
Friend in California, some passages in con- 

ation of this, a hope is felt that the cour- 
‘ge and faith may be renewed of some who 
ave been tried in spirit at the evidences of 
generacy and departure from the ancient 
standard which are visible in some places. 

In the letter alluded to, the writer speaks 
ofthe “vile sensational news and tragical oe- 
turrences” published in the common newspa- 
Pers of the day, as “calculated to imbue the 





others may have at least one periodical free 
from lax principles and [from] encouraging 
departures from our well-known principles 
and practices.” 


We have felt encouraged also by a conversa- 
tion of a friend with a woman who had not long 
since joined the Society of Friends in North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting. He asked her what 
first turned her thoughts to becoming a mem- 
ber with Friends. She replied that it was be- 
cause she was convinced of the truth of their 
principles. She saw there was among them 
a fast element which was leading away from 
those principles, and she believed the com- 
mand was given to her to unite herself with 
this people and become one of those whose in- 
fluence was exerted in support of the ancient 
doctrines of the Society. 

The truly convinced Friend must not be- 
come disheartened, or think that Truth will 
fall to the ground because some forsake it. 
The Lord is able to raise up others to sup- 
port his causein theearth. If we believe our 
profession embraces the real truth of the Gos- 
pel, and we are truly concerned to be living 
witnesses of its efficacy in our daily lives, we 
may say with the Psalmist, “God is our refuge 
and strength, a very present help in trouble: 
therefore will we not fear, though the earth 
be removed, and though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea; though the 
waters thereof roar and be troubled, though 
the mountains shake with the swelling there- 
of.” 


We have received from Springville, Iowa, 
a poetical selection for our paper, entitled, 
“Lines suggested by the recent removal of a 
beloved relative.’ They are beautiful and 
poetical, and were published in our columns 
under the heading, “The Loved and Lost,” 
so recently (perhaps a year ago), that we do 
not think it advisable to reprint them now. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Univrep Statrs.—General Terry, in a despatch from 
St. Paul, dated the 9th, says the commanding officer at 
Fort Keogh, Montana, reports that Big Road and 200 
Sioux Indians surrendered at that post on the 8th inst. 
It is believed at General Sheridan’s headquarters, in 
Chicago, that the remainder of these Indians, tired of 
ee and fighting, will surrender soon, and 
Sitting Bull will find himself without any following. 

One hundred and fifty-six Southern Utes had given 
their signatures to the treaty since Ouray’s death. 

Captain Smith, of the steamer Josephine, which ar- 
rived at Seattle, Washington Territory, lately, reports 
that he saw Mount Baker in a state of violent eruption. 
Flames and a large volume of smoke ascended from the 
mountain’s summit. 

Work on the Brooklyn bridge is progressing rapidly 
and will not cease during the winter. It is expected 
that it will be thrown open to foot passengers and 
wagons by the first of 7th mo. next, and that cars will 
be run soon after. Horse cars will not be used, but 
trains drawn by tramway engines at a speed of six miles 
an hour, or stationary engines at either end of the bridge. 
When completed the total length of the bridge, includ- 
ing approaches, will be 5989 feet. The New York ap- 
proach is 1562 feet 6 inches in length, and the Brooklyn 
approach 971 feet. The length of each land span is 930 
feet, and the river span is 1595 feet 6 inches. The clear 
height of the bridge in the centre of the river above 
high water is 135 feet. The floor of the road way at 
the towers will be 119 feet above the water, and the 
width is 85 feet. The total height of the towers above 
high water is 278 feet, and the foundation of the New 
York one rests 78 feet below high water, and that of the 
Brooklyn one 45 feet. The bridge will swing from four 
wire cables, each 15} inches in diameter. Each cable 
is tested to the extent of 13,000 tons. The bridge was 
commenced Ist mo. 2d, 1870, and will be completed at 
a cost of between $12,000,000 and $18,000,000. 

The taxable property of Burlington (Co., N. J., is 
valued at 225,508,054 for 1880, aguinst $25,805,655 for 
1879. 

The corn and other crops in Camden, N. J., and ad- 
jacent counties have been much injured by the recent 
high winds. 

The partially completed report of the special census 
enumerator shows that the capital invested in Camden, 
N, J.. in manufactures of various kinds, outside of cot- 
ton, worsted, silk goods and ship building, aggregates 
$8,789,835. 

Returns of the census in the District of Columbia 
show, that although the population has grown in the 
last ten years nearly thirty-five per cent, the relative 

roportions of males to females and of whites to colored, 
= been almost exactly maintained. In 1880 as in 
1870, females comprise a little less than 53 per cent. 
of the population, and colored people about one-third 
of the total. 

The District of Columbia is made up mainly of the 
adjoining cities of Washington and Georgetown, which 
are in fact, but one city, and this being the case the 
population exhibits a eee, not shown by any 
other city north of the Potomac, in the small propor- 
tion of its foreign born population to that of native 
birth. Of the 177,638 inhabitants, only 17,111 are re- 
ported as foreign born. 

The tabulation of the wealth, debt and taxation of the 
State of Ohio has just been finished by the Census 
Bureau. It shows a large increase in the valuation 
since 1870, a moderate increase in taxation, and a 
“ marked increase” in the debt, the latter being almost 
exclusively in the large cities. The grand total of 
“local” indebtedness in 1880 is $44,654,168, against 
$12,509,910 in 1870. ‘The total assessed valuation of 
the State is $1,547,746,600 against $1,167,731,697 in 
1870. 

In addition to the flow of gold to this country, the 
tide of foreign immigration at New York continues in 
steady volume, almost every nationality in Europe con- 
tributing thereto, The arrivals during 8th month are 
Officially reported at 25,300, which is about 4000 in ex- 
cess of any month for the last twenty years. At this 
port and at Baltimore there has alse been a large in- 
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crease. The steamship companies, we are told, antici- 
pate a continuance of the movement until late in the 
autumn. It is estimated that at least 70 per cent. of 
the arrivals have gone to the West. Every one of 
these immigrants is worth, merely as a labor machine, 
at least one thousand dollars to the country. Moreover, 
not only do these immigrants add to the producing 
power of the country, but, as consumers, they widen the 
market for the varied products of our factories. 

The Chicago Commercial Bulletin publishes returns 
from 210 counties in the Northwest, showing the con- 
dition of the spring wheat, from which it appears that 
the total yield in Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Wisconsin and Dakota is 147,831,000 bushels 
against 126,466,000 bushels in 1879. 

The winter wheat crop of Illinois, of the present year, 
is reported at 53,865,000 bushels, valued at $44,457,000. 
This is the largest crop ever gathered in that State. 
Atter taking out all that is necessary for consumption 
and seed there will be over 46,000,000 bushels for ex- 
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The cotton crop of the United States for the cotton 
ear which closed 9th mo. 1st, is estimated by the New 
York Financial and Commercial Chronicle at 5,757,397 
bales, compared with 5,073,531 bales for the previous 
year. Of this crop 3,865,321 bales were exported, and 
1,624,805 bales consumed at home, and the stock at the 
shipping ports 9th mo. lst was 137,419 bales. 

The National Board of Health is advised that diph- 
theria of a very fatal type is prevalent in New London, 
Conn. ; also that dengue ‘“ break bone fever’) exists in 
New Orleans and Charleston, there being 2000 cases in 
the latter city. 

The mortality in this city last week was 302—males 
160 and females 142. There were 40 deaths from con- 
sumption, 9 from typhoid fever, 21 from marasmus and 
14 from old age. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes 1881, 104}; 5’s, 102} ; 4}’s, 
111; 4’s, registered, 1094 ; coupon, 110}. 

Cotton was firmly held. Sales of middlings are re- 
ported at 12 a 12} cts. per pound for uplands and New 
Orleans. 

Petroleam—Standard white, 10 cts. per gallon for 
export. 

Floor was in fair demand but prices were un- 
changed. Sales of 3950 barrels, including Minnesota 
extras, at $4.75; patent, $7.50; extra do $7.75, and 
very fancy ?8.25; Pennsylvania extra family, new 
wheat, $4.75 a #5.05; Ohio family, $5.50. Rye flour ; 
small sales at $4.62} a $4.75 per barrel. 

Grain.— Wheat is in fair demand and $c. per bushel 
higher. Sales of 15,000 bushels, including rejected, at 
85 a 90 cts.; red and amber, track and afloat, at $1.04} 
a $1.04}, and No. 2 red, elevator, at $1.04§. Pennsyl- 
vania rye, is in demand at 86 cts. per bushel. Corn is 
steady. Oats are quiet and steady. Sales of 12,000 
bushels, including mixed at 37 cts.; rejected at 364 a 
37 cts., and white at 38 a 42 cts. 

Hay and Straw Market.—N. Penna. timothy, $22 a 
$23 per ton. Rye straw, $18 a $19; wheat straw, $18 
a $20; oat straw, $12 a $12.50. 

Wool.—Ohio, Pennsylvania and W. Virginia x and 
xx, 42 a 45 cts.; N. York, Michigan and Indiana, x, 38 
a 40 cts., xx, 40 a 42 cts.; combing and delaine fleece, 
washed med., 66 a 68 cts.; unwashed med., 33 a 36 cts.; 
Colorado and N. Mexican, average 22 a 25 cts. 

Oils.—Linseed, 57 a 58 cts.; Lard, prime, 62a 64 cts.; 
— crude, 62 a 68 cts.; bleached whale, 70 cts. per 
gallon. 

Seeds.—Clover, 8 a 8} cts. per lb.; Timothy, $2.40 a 
$2.70 per bushel ; Flax-seed, $1.25 a $1.26. 

Beef cattle were in fair demand, and prices were a 
fraction higher—4000 head sold at the different yards 
at 4 a 6} cts. per Ib., the latter rate for a few choice. 

Sheep were active at full prices—10,000 head sold at 
the different yards at 34 a 4} cts., and lambs at 4} a 64 
cts. per Ib., as to quality. 

Hogs were less active: 5,000 head sold at the dif- 
ferent yards at 74 a 84 cts. per lb., as to quality. 

Foreicn.—Parliament was quvsagued on the 7th 
inst. until 11th month 24th. 

An explosion occurred on the morning of the 8th 
inst., at the Seahaw Colliery, near Durham. The total 
depth of the mine is about 600 yards, and consists of 
five seams, one below the other. Nineteen men in the 
top seam merely felt a rush of air, but on proceeding to 
the shaft, found it blocked by debris. The air coming 
up the shaft was exceedingly foul. The stables under- 
ground took fire, and many of the bodies were burned 
more or less. One hundred and fifty-seven men and 
boys are believed to have perished. The accident has 
made 76 widows and 284 orphans. It is estimated there 


were 400 horses and ponies in the mine, all of whom 
doubtless perished. 






































































gressing on t 
shortly commence on the Swiss side. The entire 
length of the St. Gothard line is expected to be in run- 
ning order by April. 


near the new railway to the crater. 
visitors have been injured. 
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The strike of the nail makers of East Worcestershire 


and Staffordshire, which began on the 10th inst., and 
in which 28,000 persons participated, bas collapsed, and 
the workmen were so destitute as to be unable to prose- 
cute it. 


A violent storm occurred in Paris on the 8th inst. 


The Cathedral of Notre Dame and the ruins of the 
Palace des Thermes, built in the fourth century by the 
Emperor Julian, the Apostate, or by the Em 
stantius Chlorus, were struck by lightning, but only a 
few stones were dislodged 


ror Con- 


The Political Corres says the British Cabinet 


has received a communication stating that the Prince 
of Montenegro has agreed to renounce his claims to 
Dinosch and Gruda if the Porte peaceably and formally 
surrenders Dulcigno. 


A Vienna despatch to the Times says: The Powers 


intend to offer the Prince of Montenegro’s proposal re- 
lative to Dinoschi and Gruda probably as an ultima- 
tum to the Porte. The latter also desires to retain 
Metagosh, which is inadmissible. 


A Bucharest despatch to the Standard says: Intelli- 


gence has been received here that Bulgaria will, in Oc- 
tober, declare her independence. 


The eae for the Arlberg tunnel is actively pro- 
e Austrian side of the mountain, and will 


A stream of lava is issuing from Mount Vesuvius 
Some imprudent 


Private advices from St. Petersburg announce that 


the differences between Russia and China have been 
finally arranged, and the new treaty will be signed at 
Pekin. 


A despatch to Reuter’s Telegram Company from 


Simla, says: “ Intelligence has been received here 
that aserious insurrection has broken out in Herat, and 
that the Governor of the city has been murdered. 


Ayoob Khan, accompanied by his principal officers and 


several hundred horsemen has passed Zamindivar on 


his way to Herat. Major McGregor, with a brigade of 
British troops, has marched for Kala Abdulla, near the 
Pishin Pass.” 

The Viceroy of India telegraphs that Major MacGre- 


gor’s brigade marched from Candahar on the 8th inst. 


to ease the pressure there with regard to supplies. 


General Roberts accompanies Major MacGregor, and 


will meet General Sandeman at Kala Abdulla to dis- 
cuss questions relative to the transport of supplies be- 
tween Sibi and Candahar. 

A return issued by the German Postmaster-General 
shows the number of post-cards used in Europe in the 
year 1878 to have been 342,000,006. Of that number 
111,455,000 were posted in the United Kingdom, 108,- 
741,000 in Germany, and 30,522,000 in France. In the 
United States during 1879, 246,000,000 cards were 
despatched by the Post-office, and it is estimated that 
during 1880 the figure will rise to 300,000,000. The 
German postal authorities estimate the number of cards 
in use throughout the postal union at about 700,000,000. 

Jesse Martin, a prospector, who discovered rich mines 
at Los Rachitas, New Mexico—the ore being found in 
the rock under the foundations of the houses, and the 
mines “located” in the principal streets—has been 
driven feom the town by the Mexican inhabitants, who 
are averse to the prospect of the large influx of miners 
threatened by the discovery. 

A despatch to the Daily News, from Rome, says the 
three South American Powers at war on the Pacific 
coast, have accepted the offer of the United States to 
mediate between them. 


WANTED, 


By a young woman Friend, a situation in a small 
school. For farther information apply to 
SAMUEL F. BALDERSTON, 
No. 902 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





EVENING SCHOOLS FOR COLORED ADULTS. 
Teachers are wanted for these schools, which will 
open about the first of Tenth month. Apply to 
Thomas Elkinton, No. 9 North Front St. 
James Bromley, 920 Franklin St. 
Benjamin Vail, York and Jasper Sts. 
Ephraim Smith, 1110 Pine St. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D. 








A young Friend, graduate of Westtown School 
Haverford College, desires a situation as teacher, 
Address, Cuas. Jones, Germantown, Phila, 
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vol. 54, Sarah S. Moss and Thawte Jackson, 10s. 
to No. 31, vol. 55, and for extra copies, 10s. ; 
William Shaw, Io., $2.10, vol. 54; from Elijah 
Md., $2.10, vol. 54; from Elizabeth T. Yarnall, Pe 
$2.10, vol. 54, and for George 8. Yarnall, $2.10, ae 
from Philip Carter, Md., $2.10, vol. 54; from 
Taber, Mass., $2.10, vol. 54; from Nathan 
N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from James J. Lord, N.J,, 
vol. 54; from Eliza Wilson, O., $2.10, vol. 54; 
Guli Ann Hoyle, O., $2.10, vol. 54; from Sarah 
Allen, N. J., $2.10, to No. 4, vol. 55; from J 
Cloud, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Tacy R. Sa 
and Elizabeth Satterthwaite, Pa., $2.10 each, vol. 
from Harriet J. Smedley, Pa., $2.10, vol. 54; 
Jacob L. Evens, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from Wi 
Ivins, N. J., $2.10, vol. 54; from M retta P. 
ae $2.10, vol. 54; from Joshua Jefferis, Pa. 
vol. 54. 


Remittances received after Fourth-day morning, will w 
appear in the receipts until the following week. = 
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